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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


The Miami annual meeting alerted us to 
many excellent programs in progress for the 
gifted child. The combination of stimulating 
papers, the cooperation of the Dade County 
Public Schools, the fine weather and the 
luxurious and economical accommodations 
all satisfied our immediate needs. However, 
we did not fool ourselves about the plight 
of gifted children who are not enjoying the 
privileges described by the program parti- 
cipants. Walter Barbe, who undertook the 
difficult task of calling our first independent 
national meeting and secured the coopera- 
tion of the Dade County Public Schools, and 
Ann Isaacs, our indefatigable executive sec- 
retary presented us with a challenge which 
we must fulfill. We saw what can be done. 
How can these good practices be made 
available to others and what is our role? 
What contribution can we make to insure 
that our country's greatest resource, its cap- 
able youth, is put to challenging tasks. 

The “gifted drifter so well described by 
Dr. Leroy Garrett at Miami is one of our 
major concerns. Sometimes he is the child 
of over-concerned or domineering parents. 
More often he is the product of a home 
where intellectual achievement is not valued. 
More than one hundred thousand gifted high 
school graduates each year do not seek 
higher education. Gifted children from the 
inwer socio-economic groups, negro stu- 
dents, Spanish speaking migrants in the 
southwest and in New York City, French 
Canadians in parts of New England, the 
gifted child among migratory agricultural 
workers—how do we help them? 

Individual psychological problems of the 
gifted child have to be resolved before he 
can make his maximum contribution. Ruth 
Strang finds that they are often fearful of 
their ability to succeed in school and have 
feelings of inadequacy in social situations. 
Anne Roe, who made unusually complete 
studies of 64 eminent scientists found that 
these men had limited social experience as 
children, that most of them disliked school, 
that many are still uneasy except while en- 
gaged in the work. There is evidence that 
creativity and personal happiness are not 
positively related. How do we help the 
child actualize his potential and at the same 


time become a secure, happy adult? Are 
there any achieving, happy, intellectually 
superior adults? 

Terman's most recent book, The Gifted 
Group at Mid-Life is not reassuring. These 
children were recognized early. Guidance 
was given and scholarships were made 
available, yet there is no Einstein or Darwin 
among them. They tend to seek comfortable, 
secure, academic berths or to be content 
with managerial duties which do not require 
independent or creative thought. Granted 
that it probabiy takes more than 1500 gifted 
children to produce one who can make a 
significant contribution to society by reason 
of a new insight and exceptional ability, but 
do we really know what to do with the 
potential Edison, Plato, or Beethoven. We 
tend to lump all gifted children into one 
category. We delay special services until the 
gifted child has been emotionally warped. 
Most of our gifted programs do not start 
until Junior or even Senior High School at 
which time we have created an indigestible 
lump of under-achievers. We enforce a lock- 
step in education resulting in a striving for 
higher scores on standardized tests as a 
principal objective. Too seldom is the highly 
endowed child given an opportunity to work 
out self-initiated projects over a significant 
period of time. It is more than possible that 
our best programs for the gifted child do not 
include those who will make the significant 
contributions to society. 

The school needs to consider the role of 
the parent more realistically. So far as we 
can determine, the child's use of his ability 
depends largely on his parents’ attitude to- 
ward learning and his emotional security 
depends largely on the attitude of his par- 
ents toward each other. 

As a new relatively small organization 
with large aims and many unsolved prob- 
lems we have an exciting challenge. We 
need parents, legislators, sociologists, an- 
thropologists, philosophers and religious 
leaders as well as teachers, administrators 
and psychologists to help us toward an un- 
derstanding of the true nature of man and 
his proper progress toward commendable 
goals. 


Victor Goertzel, Ph.D. 
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Hill, George E. Identifying the School's 
Guidance Resources. Athens, Ohio: Center 
for Educational Service, College of Educa- 
tion, 1959, Pp. 18. Provides suggestions on 
identification and evaluation of guidance 
resources both within the school and ad- 
jacent community. 


* * * 








Isaacs, Ann F. “A Gifted Underachiever 
in Arithmetic,’ The Arithmetic Teacher, 6 
(Nov., 1959), 415-10. A case history of a 
child gifted in many directions, but who was 
clearly performing below capacity in arith- 
metic. After a period of six months of re- 
mediation, almost a four year growth in 
Arithmetic Reasoning resulted. 


* * * 





Jarecky, R. K. “Identification of the So- 
cially Gifted.” Exceptional Child, 25 (May, 
1959), 415-19. Suggests the socially gifted 
can be identified through the group choice 
questionnaire, guess who?, rating scales, 
teacher ranking, self concept compositions, 
and Doll's Vineland Social Maturity Test. 


* ~ ~ 





Pegnato, C. V. and Birch, J. W. “Locating 
Gifted Children in Junior High Schools.” 
Exceptional Child, 25 (March, 1959), 300-4. 
Reports on relative efficiency and effective- 
ness of seven methods of identifying gifted 
in Junior High School. Techniques used were: 
teacher judgment, honor roll, student coun- 
cil participation, creative ability in art or 
music, superiority in math, group intelligence 
tests and group achievement tests. 
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Pepinsky, Pauline N. Originality in Group 
Productivity. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State 


University Research Foundation, 1959, VI- 
143. Insight perceptive, illuminating reports 
on methods, techniques and procedures of 
individuals who are “productive non-con- 
formists’’ functioning in the three settings of 
a university campus, a research institute, 
and a suburban community. 





* * * 


Salor, G. “If Your Child Has Academic 
Talent,” National P.T.A. 54 (Jan, 1960), 


7-9. Suggests that parents of gifted, to de- 
velop their gifts can: 1. Admire them, 2. In- 
dicate interest in Pulitzer Prize and Nobel 
winners, as well as world series, 3. Provide 
ample reading, discussions, trips and space 
in the home to develop their interests and 
hobbies, 4. Set the example for service to 
others, ‘Enjoy him and give him reason to 
remember his childhood with gladness and 
gratitude.” 





* * * 


Schiefelbush, R. L. Our Gifted Children. 
Lawrence, Kansas: Bureau of Child Research, 
University of Kansas, 1958, Pp. 35. Describes 
giftedness in terms of the unique attributes 
of each individual child. Touches on the role 
of parent, teacher and school in promoting 
maximal growth of the gifted. 

* *. * 





Tague, Harrell N. The Academically 
Gifted Child and the Louisville Schools. 


Frankfort, Ky.: 1959, Pp. 103. This report, fall- 
ing in the category of area bulletins, is one 
of the best of its kind. In addition to describ- 
ing the program in Louisville, space is de- 
voted to the roles which individual teachers 
and parents play in the development of the 
gifted. 








* * * 


Summerfield, J. D. and Thatcher, L., Edi- 
tors. The Creative Mind and Method. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: WGBH-FM, 1959, Pp. 69. 
Personal comments of more than twenty per- 
sons of creative ability (artists, composers, 
authors, scientists and others) responding to 
the query of what helps them do their work 
and what ought to be the education of the 
gifted young. Many responded that freedom 
was an essential component. 
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SUMMER, 1960 


COST OF SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS FOR GIFTED CHILDREN 


J. C. Gowan, San Fernando Valley State College, Northridge, California 
M. E. Winward, San Mateo City Schools, San Mateo, California 


(The authors acknowledge with thanks the contributions of graduate students, 
D. R. Ellis and Juliana Gensley to this paper.) 


The American school system has always 
stressed an educational program which en- 
compasses the needs of every child. Special 
education programs have been provided for 
the particular needs of individuals whenever 
these needs have been brought to public 
attention. In the past, more emphasis has 
been placed on special education for the 
handicapped and retarded, but as a result 
of recent challenges to our educational sys- 
tem, there has begun to develop consider- 
able interest in locating, educating and pre- 
serving outstanding talent, One evidence of 
this concern is the inclusion of money for 
Gifted Child Education in the National De- 
fense and Education Act of 1958. 


Before passing to a detailed consideration 
of costs of programs for the gifted, it may 
be desirable to mention a few rough esti- 
mates as guidelines for later figures. Stal- 
naker (3:22) says in this regard: “. . . If 
we are interested in the improvement of our 
nation and in maintaining a position of 
world leadership, we had better earmark 
many dollars for the superior child every 
time we earmark one for the defective.” 
Spencer (3:42) has stated that“... a 1.5% 
increase in the operating budget is required 
to run an adequate gifted child program in 
an average high school.” Another estimate 
states that a gifted child program can be 
nicely handled on from 50% to 100% of 
the extra assistance which the state provides 
for handicapped children. 


The expense connected with a gifted child 
program varies considerably from district to 
district where such programs are in opera- 
tion. Additional financial costs are not neces- 
sarily implied. Sometimes, additional costs 
can be absorbed into the regular budget, in 
such was as the time of a conselor, the 
extra use of library of laboratory equipment, 
more consumption of supplies, etc. Some 
provisions, such as enrichment, grouping or 
acceleration in certain forms may not result 
in any extra cost. 


If a program, however, continues beyond 


the experimental stage and is realistically 
geared to the special needs of able pu- 
pils, special costs are bound to arise. Even 
enrichment in the heterogeneous classroom 
leads to released time for teacher prepara- 
tion, and as a matter of fact, when carried 
out properly is one of the more expensive 
ways of taking care of the gifted, since it 
involves so much individual attention. By 
contrast, grouping is a much more efficient 
way of dealing with gifted children so far 
as over-all cost is concerned. The only 
method which actually has possibilities of 
lowering the cost of education is accelera- 
tion, because a given child is in school less 
time. In view of this fact, it is somewhat sur- 
prising that acceleration is not more often 
employed, especially in small districts where 
cost factors may be critical. 


The major costs of a program for gifted 
children can be broken down into the fol- 
lowing categories: 

1. identification, including testing, coun- 
seling etc. 

2. curriculum adjustment, including staff- 
ing and materials. 


3. special services, including guidance, ad- 
ministration, transportation, capital outlay, 
secretarial help, evaluation, reporting, pub- 
lic relations, and the like. 


Cost of identification can be high. Some 
districts have been able to reduce this item 
in the following ways: 

1. The regular testing program should be 
employed as a screen to select children who 
will be considered further. At least twice as 
many should be located by the screen as will 
later be used in the program. 


2. Further testing will be required for 
those pupils who to all appearance should 
be in the program, but who fail to qualify. 
Teacher referrals should have weight here. 

3. Only in cases of doubt or conflict be- 
tween two methods will the selectors resort 
to individual testing, which is expensive and 
takes considerable time. 
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.4, Between those who are obviously “in,” 
and those who are certainly “out,” there 
will be a “twilight zone’’ where multidimen- 
sional factors, which seem of value to the 
selectors, will operate. 


It may be possible to cut corners and save 
costs in identification, but it is otherwise in 
providing curriculum adjustments. For it is 
in this area that the cost of outlay bears the 
closest relationship to the desired result. Spe- 
cial staffing, equipment and materials are 
vital if gifted children are to receive proper 
enrichment. Though an occasional talented 
and devoted teacher can sometimes accom- 
plish the next-to-impossible, it is unrealistic to 
expect that the average classroom teacher 
can, without extra help or training, success- 
fully enrich curriculum content for the oc- 
casional gifted child in a heterogeneous 
class. Released time, and in-service train- 
ing cost money, as do special coordinators, 
teacher-consultants, secretaries, psycholo- 
gists, supplies, books, and equipment, but 
it is here that expenditures must be made 
if results on any scale are expected. The 
district has to make a value judgment of 
whether it wants its abler students depen- 
dent upon the largess of an occasional in- 
tellectual philanthropist, or whether it wishes 
to secure results for which it is willing to pay. 


The special services connected with the 
program for the gifted are less often spelled 
out, and in many cases either neglected or 
else incorporated into the general budget. 
They are, however, important, and need to 
be recognized and provided for. 


There are a number of factors in individual 
districts which have important bearing on 
costs of a program for the gifted. Selectivity 
of the program comes first. A district select- 
ing 1% of it children for such a program 
will have a more intensive process, involving 
higher per capita costs, but lower total 
costs than a district involving 10% of its 
children. Second comes district size. It is 
generally easier to cut per capital costs in 
a large district than in a small one. This is 
especially true when the number of gifted 
children in a district permits group rather 
than individual methods to be utilized. Other 
factors involve the grade level at which cur- 
riculum adjustments are conducted, the type 
of adjustment, teaching personnel, space re- 
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quirements, use of extra material, and the 
like. 


Comparative costs studies are difficult to 
elicit and assemble. An illustrative attempt in 
this direction has been made utilizing ma- 
terial assembled from a number of sources, 
(1,2) showing cost estimates of existing pro- 
grams in California. This material has been 
collated and arranged into Table |, which 
gives estimates of specific costs for various 
size of district and for various degrees of 
effort. In using the table, caution is desirable 
because in some cases, figures are estimated, 
and in others it is difficult to separate budget 
for this purpose from the general fund. The 
table does not control selectivity, because 
of the difficulty of obtaining data, and a flat 
rate of 2% of total school population has 
been taken as the per capita base. More- 
over not all systems have the program in 
all grades, but this aspect has been ignored. 
In short, the table is a first, rough estimate 
in assessing costs in a new area, and should 
not be used as a general yardstick. 


The table provides three levels of effort: 

1. maximum level, reflecting the best in 
current practice, 

2. moderate level, very considerably less 
than ideal, but still involvirg some curricu- 
lum adjustment, and special staffing, 

3. minimum level, definec’ as that below 
which any effort is of token rather than 
of real educational value. 


The frequency of observed districts in each 
catagory is also noted, although there may 
be some overlap due to the collation of in- 
formation from several studies. Study of the 
table indicates that per capita costs at maxi- 
mum effort for a small district do not ex- 
ced the ADA for exceptional children as pro- 
vided by the state, and they fall off rapidly 
with increase in district size or decrease in 
district effort. 

One aspect of the increased cost of a pro- 
gram for gifted children which needs to be 
emphasized is the hidden benefits that such 
costs provide in terms of increased scholastic 
atmosphere for all children. Better books in 
the library, better trained and more stimulat- 
ing teachers, renewed interest in art and 
science cannot be confined to a small group, 
but radiate outwards to all members of the 
school in some measure. Teachers who come 
to assess more clearly individual differences 
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TABLE | 
Total and Per Capita Estimated Costs 
of Gifted Child Programs in California 
Schools by District Size and by District 


Effort. 
MINIMUM MODERATE MAXIMUM 
Size* N‘ SUPPORT SUPPORT SUPPORT 
000 $000 p.c. f $000 pc. f $000 pc. f 
75 1500 150 100 1 35 16 10 7 
50 1000 120 120 an 2 8 8 
25 500 70 140 18 36 1 6 12 
15 300 50 160 so ff 1 5 Ww ti 
10 200 3 Ws 12 @ 2 420 2 
5 100 20 200 9 90 2 aa 
3 60 36 BO 1 6 (CT Yo 
2 40 10 250 4100 1 1% 37 1 
1 20 5 250 2100 22 1s 1 
"%, 10 ome fs UR tO US SD 


*School district size in thousands 

N''—estimated number of gifted (2% of former figure) 
$000—special budget for gifted in thousands 

p.c.—per capita costs 

f—frequency of occurance 

Maximum Support 





among gifted children soon begin to assess 
individual differences among all children, 
and special talents and aptitudes perhaps 
less than gifted but still worthy of cultivation 
may be unearthed. Library and laboratory 
materials of the latest manufacture have a 
way of attracting many more than just the 
highly verbal members of the class. For this 
reason, bringing enrichment materials into 
every school and classroom can be a re- 
warding educational experience for every- 
one. A substantial budget allowance should 
therefore be made to cover for each school 
the costs of the latest books, encyclopedias, 
including upper level texts, reference works, 
and special instructional and display mate- 
rials. These supplemental needs will be di- 
rectly related to library and laboratory fa- 
cilities and instructional material already 
available in the district. Especially important 
is the bringing of the library and the labora- 
tory to the elementary school child. 


While financial support from foundations 
and philanthropic organizations is helpful 
in initiating programs for the gifted child, 
it is difficult to maintain programs on this 
basis. If the value of the program is once 
established, if the child can profit by the 
time and effort spent, then the financing of 
the program on either a local or state level, 
or a combination basis is desirable. Society 
cannot expect to receive more than it is 
willing to pay for. 


In summary, financial investment in a 


gifted child program can be justified for 
the following reasons: 

1. Investment in the instruction of the able 
pupil will undoubtedly benefit society more 
than similar amounts of money invested in 
the instruction of other students. 

2. Most school districts have generally ac- 
cepted the philosophy that the instructional 
program should be so designed that it will 
meet the unique needs of every student. If 
this is so, then extra support for all types of 
special students is justified. 

3. If the spending of extra money for men- 
tally retarded children can be justified on 
the basis of their special needs, then com- 
parable expense is justified for the child at 
the other end of the scale. This naturally 
leads to the conclusion that financial sup- 
port from the state in addition to the local 
district is needed. 


In operating a program for gifted chil- 
dren, one must realize that large sums of 
money expended on the program do not 
necessarily insure a highly successful result. 
Interest and ability on the part of the teach- 
ers are vital factors. A good program for the 
gifted is the outcome of good morale and 
guidance practices rather than the cause of 
them. It is conceivable that little or no ex- 
pense in one district might produce a pro- 
gram far superior to a costly one in another 
district. In general, however, if such a pro- 
gram is to meet the needs of these children, 
a substantial budget allotment will need to 
be made. The public can be expected to 
advocate and support these extra budget 
items once it is convinced of their necessity 
and importance. With educational leader- 
ship this is not a difficult task in an age 
where science is not only the touchstone of 
prosperity, but the key to survival. 
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Notes and News 
CYC BOOZ TBD” VSD 


IN FLORIDA 


Mrs, Rosemary H. Wirkus, 8501 S.W. 53rd 
Ave., Miami 43, is providing the “Go Power” 
for a new group of parents and teachers 
who are interested in the gifted child. 


IN KENTUCKY 


Georgetown College (write to Dr. Kenneth 
C. Fendley, Dir., Dept. of Public Relations) is 
offering a five Arts in Action program for 
high school students. This is scheduled for 
the second term of summer school, 1960. 


IN MINNESOTA 


Mary M. Pilch is assuming the new posi- 
tion as the Consultant for the Gifted in the 
State Department of Education. 


IN- NEW HAMPSHIRE 


For special summer math and science 
classes at the Advanced Studies Program, 
St. Paul's School, Concord, New Hampshire, 
the National Science Foundations granted 
$26,930 to Keene and Plymouth Teachers 
Colleges. 


IN NEW JERSEY 


Mrs. Hyman L. Schulman will welcome in- 
quiries from persons interested in the gifted, 
who live in the Pompton, N.J. area, Con- 
tact her at the Lakeland Association for 
Gifted Children, 62 W. Parkway, Pompton. 





The McGraw Hill Co., Hightstown, N.J. 
has recently released a film titled “Chal- 
lenge of the Gifted.” A program for the 
elementary school age child is described. 
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IN OHIO 


The Cincinnati Chapter of NAGC is spon- 
soring a Needy Gifted Child Book for the 
second consecutive year, Carol Neu is Chair- 
man of this project which gives recognition 
to gifted elementary age children complet- 
ing the sixth grade. A book especially se- 
lected, related to the child's individual in- 
terest is presented at a school assembly. The 
children are recommended by their teachers 
to the school principal. 





The College Conservatory of Music of 
Cincinnati has a summer program “Adven- 
ture in Music." The summer camp for high 
school boys and girls provides daily rehear- 
sals, concerts and side trips. A limited num- 
ber of scholarships are awarded, 





NAGC member Dr. Geo. Hill, Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens, is on the committee on Re- 
search and Publication of a new little bulle- 
tin titled OUTLOOK. 


IN PENNSYLVANIA 


The Pennsylvania Assoc. for the Study and 
Education of the Mentally Gifted held their 
eleventh annual conference in April. Dr. 
Paul J. Find, 31 S. Penn St., Allentown, was 
in charge of arrangements, 


IN WASHINGTON,D.C. 


The National Science Foundation, Wash- 
ington 25, will provide a list of the 137 co- 
operating colleges who are offering summer 
science to 7000 high ability secondary school 
students. 





NAGC's official delegates to the recent 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth were Dr. John Pearson, Sr., Psycholo- 
gist of Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn. and 
Mrs. Ann F. Isaacs. Vincent Rich, of George- 
town Day School, Washington, D.C. was the 
press representative. 
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TALENTED YOUTH PROGRAM 


Walter B. Barbe, Director 


The Junior League-University of Chatta- 
nooga Talented Youth Program was estab- 
lished following an enthusiastic community 
response to the Gifted Child Conference 
held in Chattanooga in the spring of 1959. 
The Conference, which attracted nationwide 
attention, clearly indicated the need for a 
continuing program to stimulate the devel- 
opment of the talented young people of the 
community, 

A grant for the operation of the Talented 
Youth Program for a three-year period was 
made by the Junior League of Chattanooga 
to the University. The purpose of the pro- 
gram is to aid in the identification and de- 
velopment of bright and gifted children from 
preschool age to adulthood. 

The program has three major features, a 
testing and counseling service for talented 
children and their parents, enrichment 
classes in various fields for school age chil- 
dren and classes for parents and lay people 
interested in understanding the gifted. 

Classes for youth are offered on an ex- 
tracurricular basis and do not duplicate the 
work of the regular school program. These 
activities provide opportunity for gifted 
young people to carry on programs in their 
own areas of interest and giftedness. 

Instructors for the Talented Youth Program 
are drawn primarily from trained personnel 
in the community who volunteer their serv- 
ices. The response to serve has been very 
encouraging. 


A survey of the community indicates in- 
numerable opportunities are available for 
exploration by the gifted. These range from 
the many phases of science and mathemat- 
ics to the foreign languages, art, music, 
creative writing, etc. 


Classes in mathematics and science are 
now scheduled and others in the liberal arts 
area are planned for the near future. 


During the first three months the Talented 
Youth Program has been in operation, ap- 
proximately one hundred youths ranging in 
ages from two and one-half to eighteen 
have been given individual tests. These chil- 
dren have been referred by their parents, 
who in many cases, were encouraged by the 
children's teachers to have the tests admin- 
istered. In most cases, these children were 
found to be gifted. 


A nominal fee is charged for the testing 
service. This fee is deposited in a scholar- 
ship fund to be used by a talented student 
who must have financial assistance to attend 
college. 


In addition to the individual tests admin- 
istered, an additional 300 names of high 
school students have been submitted by 
teachers who feel the students are gifted in 
the scientific area. No doubt many more 
names will be added as recommendations 
are made for those who are talented in 
other areas. 





Dr. Barbe is immediate Past President of NAGC, Professor of Education, the University of Chattanooga, and 


Director of The Talented Youth Program there. 
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IN FUTURE ISSUES 





A listing of NAGC state chairmen and 
committee members. Those who would like 
to serve in these capacities, please contact 
Dr. Victor Goertzel, 16 Prescott, Montclaire, 
New Jersey. 


* * * 
An article by Dr. Ray Snyder on means 


and methods of evoking the best possible 
performance in sports from the participating 


athletes. Implications are that all of us in 
teaching capacities whether in the classroom 
or the home, will derive clues on how this 
applies to the children with whom we are 
working. 
- «x = 

“Giftedness in Paradise,” by Robert Bain- 
brige who heads the program for gifted in 
the state of Hawaii, the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 
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LET‘S ANALYZE 
SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


In any discussion of gifted children, we 
are certain to confront the problem of social 
adjustment. In the consideration of enrich- 
ment for select groups, special classes for 
superior students, or acceleration for an in- 
dividual, the question of the pupil's social 
adjustment seems to be of prime importance. 
It would be well to try to find a definition 
of social adjustment on which we all can 
agree, but immediately we encounter dif- 
ficulty. 


Social adjustment means many things to 
many people. Whether or not the child is 
well adjusted depends on the point of view. 
Who is judging him—the teacher, the com- 
munity, the parents, or the child himself? 
The teacher is pleased if the child behaves 
in class, pays a fair amount of attention and 
gets average marks. She may also be inter- 
ested in his attitude toward his classmates, 
if he is friendly and gets along well, he is 
well adjusted. The community requires that 
the child stay out of trouble, certainly, and 
also likes him to be active in boy scout (or 
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girl scout) activities, junior league baseball, 
helpful at festivals or socials, and in gen- 
eral a credit to his (or her) group. 


The parents (God love 'em) expect even 
more. The child should be courteous, 
friendly, respectful, good-humored—and not 
throw temper tantrums. He can go out and 
play with the neighborhood children daily 
and may attend the movie with friends 
weekly. He should be invited to birthday 
and holiday parties and behave politely. 
He should participate in the activities at 
school as well as getting his homework 
done without nagging. He should not fight 
with his brothers and sisters (if any). Then, 
according to the parent, he is well adjusted. 


What does social adjustment mean to 
the child? Well, if he can be in with the 
group when there's something doing, can 
have a close friend to chat with, can make 
the team if he wants to, and usually has 
something to do, then he's fine—no com- 
plaints from him. 


Can any child be all these things? Yes, 
and many children are, and they are well 
adjusted, but most children are not. Can 
their education in the schools be blamed if 
they are not? No, of course not. Social ad- 
justment is a many faceted prism and while 
the amount of time spent in school, under 
favorable or unfavorable (to him) conditions, 
is certainly a contributing factor, it is surely 
not the complete influence in his social de- 
velopment. The community, the home, and 
the child's own personality are vital factors 
in the manner in which he develops. 


How does all this apply to the gifted 
child? What importance does it have in a 
discussion of enrichment, special classes, or 
acceleration? Simply this, since the influence 
of the school is not the only factor in the 
child's social development, the decision of 
the faculty concerning an individual's place- 
ment should not be determined primarily on 
how this placement would affect his social 
adjustment, as this is not of prime import- 
ance. Other considerations, mainly, the chal- 
lenge the special work would present to the 





The author is a former teacher and the parent of several gifted children. It is her desire to remain anonymous. 
Readers are urged to share ideas that may be of help or interest to parents. Please send contributions for 
The Parents’ Page directly to: Mrs. E. J. Dryer, 3616 Davis St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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gifted child, the doors it would open for 
him—out of routine boredom into explora- 
tion of new intellectual fields, the mental 
discipline it would require, the mind-stretch- 
ing it would demand—these are the points 
to be considered! 


Let us think first of these factors in any 
decision regarding the placement of a gifted 
child, regarding as most important the bene- 
fits of the change to the child's mental de- 
velopment, and only subsequently consider- 
ing its effect on his social adjustment. 
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HAVE A PET SHOW 






TEACHERS FEATURE 


This is an easy way for teachers to more 
extensively meet the needs of the gifted 
child. Pets can promote the learning for all 
boys and girls. With gifted children here 
means for the teacher to encourage, to- 
gether with the registration of each pet en- 
tered, a descriptive handbook. This might 
include information on the general care of 
pets, specific characteristics of the specific 
pet's specie (gathered through research), 
plus descriptive material pertinent to the 
unique habits of the specific pet in question. 
The more ambitious might even make this 
an illustrated booklet. For a free Pet Fair 
Kit, interested teachers may write to: 


Education Through Pets 
1941 Broadway 
New York 23, N.Y. 








DEPARTMENT 











. . . To Mrs. Hyman L. Schulman, who is 
spearheading the formation of THE LAKE- 
LAND ASSOCIATION FOR GIFTED CHIL- 
DREN, NAGC’'s newest chartered affiliate. 
Address your inquiries to her at 62 W. Park- 
way, Pompton, N.J. 

* + * 

... To Dr. R. D. MacCurdy, Assoc. Prof. 
of Education, Utah State University, Logan, 
Utah, who has spearheaded the formation 
of two groups for the gifted. The first is in 
Florida, the second in Utah. 

« * * 

. . « To NAGC’s outgoing and incoming 
presidents, Dr. Walter B. Barbe's outstanding 
job of leadership will long be remembered. 
May Dr. Victor Goertzel's period of tenure 
result in dual growth and achievment, for 
himself as well as for NAGC. 

* * * 


. . . To Carol and Ed Neu. Ed is responsi- 
ble for the new art work that NAGC is 
proudly sporting on many fronts. Carol was 
National reservation chairman for the NAGC 
convention in Florida. In addition she is 
chairman for the gifted needy book project, 
for the Cincinnati Chapter of NAGC (see 
notes and news). 





FRIENDS, MEMBERS OF NAGC, 
AND ALL INTERESTED IN 
THE GIFTED CHILD 


Plans are in the making for an all day 
meeting to be held in Chicago the first 
week in September, If you live in the vi- 
cinity or plan to be visiting there at this 
time, do attend. All NAGC members will 
be contacted by mail when arrangements 
have been finalized. Others who would 
like to be informed of the program are 
invited to write NAGC headquarters. 
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Please help us publish the kind of material you feel most meets your needs, We beg that 
you fill out the following form and mail it back to NAGC together with your comments, 
criticisms and suggestions. 


1 SIZE 


| like the present size; wish it were_______ Larger, ___ Smaller. 


i] CONTENTS 
Indicate your preference by ranking the items. 
. Announcements 
. Book Reviews 
. Coming Soon 
. Editorial Comments 
. President's Message 
. You Will Want to Read 
. Notes and News 
. Parent's Page 


SAN A Ok WN 


. Teacher's Feature 


_ 
oO 


. Special Articles 


lll FUTURE ISSUES 
Would like to see editions devoted to a single topic of field. 


Prefer diversification. 


IV DO YOU LIKE THE IDEA OF ANY OF THE FOLLOWING PROPOSED ITEMS: 


Opinions offered 
_____. Gifted Children | Have Known 
—_____. Over-heard 

Local Chapter Headlines 


V ______ 1 feel NAGC should take a definite stand on certain issues such as: 


Vi ____. There are other items !/ should like to see in the QUARTERLY, for example: 


as 
_-> 





Name, if you wish 





Profession, or orientation to the problems of the gifted 
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REPORT OF 1960 WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


THE RECOMMENDATIONS PROCESS 


The Golden Anniversary White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth opened on 
March 27, 1960, with a general meeting ad- 
dressed by the President of the United States. 
Then, on three successive days each of the 
7,600 participants attended a Theme As- 
sembly, a Forum, and a Workgroup meeting. 


There were five daily concurrent Theme 
Assemblies with attendance ranging from 
1,000 to 2,000 participants who heard speak- 
ers discuss the Conference theme in its 
broadest implications. The Theme Assem- 
blies were followed by 18 concurrent Forums 
where speakers dealt with the facts and is- 
sues of the Forum topics. Each afternoon the 
participants met in 210 Workgroups of from 
30 to 35 members for discussion of specific 
subjects. 


At the end of the third day the proposals 
developed in the Workgroups were consoli- 
dated by topic teams consisting of the dis- 
cussion leader, recorder and one elected 
representative of each Workgroup discus- 
sing the same topic. Their task was to merge 
similar or identical proposals of different 
Workgroups discussing the same topic, pro- 
vided that this could be done without change 
in the substantive meaning of the proposals. 


On Thursday morning, March 31st, the dis- 
cussion leaders, recorders, and representa- 
tives of Workgroups assigned to each Forum 
met with the chairman and recorder of 
the Forum as the Forum Recommendations 
Committee. These committees consolidated 
duplicating proposals as reported by the 
topic teams within each Forum, but again 
without changing the substantive meaning of 
the proposals. 


The 7,600 Conference participants met on 
Thursday afternoon in their respective For- 





ums. Each of these 18 meetings was attended 
by from 250 to 600 people. The proposals 
submitted to them for debate and vote were 
confined to the subject matter assigned to 
their Forum and discussed in the Workgroups 
making up the Forum. The rules governing 
the Thursday afternoon Forum meetings re- 
quired a subsequent reporting both of the 
recommendations as adopted and the sub- 
stance of the argument of any dissenting 
minority representing at least 15 percent of 
those voting. 


After the votes had been counted and the 
Forum meetings adjourned late on Thurs- 
day, it was planned to group recommen- 
dations of all Forums under appropriate 
subject matter headings and to print the 
recommendations, with necessary dissenting 
viewpoints reflected, for distribution to the 
participants by noon on Friday. The chair- 
man and recorders of the 18 Forums met on 
Thursday night to carry out this assignment. 
They soon realized that many recommenda- 
tions could be further consolidated to elimi- 
nate duplications. They also found that the 
recommendations were so considerable in 
number that it would not be possible to or- 
ganize, arrange and print the composite re- 
port in time for distribution before the Con- 
ference adjourned. Accordingly, the Presi- 
dent's National Committee on April 2, 1960, 
authorized staff to develop this report. 


FORUM RECOMMENDATIONS RELATED 
TO GIFTED CHILDREN 


Gifted Children 


165. That all schools make special 
provisions for the education of the 
gifted, talented and creative student, 
including opportunities for intellectual 
freedom, individual inquiry, decision 
making, critical analysis, concept for- 
mation, originality, creativity and com- 
munication. (XIl) 


Complete Recommendations available from Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 


Washington, D.C. 
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166. That local programs for gifted 
children and youth provide for— 


1. flexibility, experimentation, innova- 
tion, and constant revision; 


2. broader and more sensitive tools for 
identification, including means of 
uncovering latent talents in handi- 
capped, culturally deprived, and 
emotionally disturbed children; 


3. guidance, by able and sympathetic 
adults with high values, of parents 
and teachers as well as the gifted 
themselves; 


4.talented teachers selected through 
broad recruitment programs (XIl). 


167. That education for teachers of 
the gifted emphasize— 


1. understanding how gifted children 
learn; 


2. broad and deep knowledge of con- 
tent; 


3. interest in continuing self-education; 
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4. favorable attitudes toward excel- 
lence; 


5. freedom to develop and use new 
teaching methods (XIil). 


168. That the community officially 
and informally provide teachers and 
gifted pupils with opportunities for 
a variety of challenging experiences, 
(XI) 


169. That county and State adminis- 
trative units develop ways for small 
schools to identify gifted children and 
provide them with stimulating experi- 
ences through television, clubs, use of 
college and university resources, cor- 
respondence courses, transfers and co- 
operative arrangements for consulta- 
tion, guidance, and specialized teach- 
ers at the secondary level. (XIl) 


170. That the State department of 
education be responsible for coordina- 
tion, continuity and articulation of pro- 
grams for the gifted. (XII) 








OREGON'S EDUCATIONALLY ABLE AND GIFTED PROGRAM 


p 








In May, 1959, the Oregon State Legisla- 
ture set aside $250,000 annually for three 
years to be used for improving instruction 
of curriculum for Educationally Able and 
Gifted Children in the public schools of Ore- 
gon. School districts meeting criteria for pro- 
grams for such children as determined by 
the State Board of Education will be eligible 
for matching reimbursement of 50 percent of 
approved expenditures incurred, not exceed- 
ing $1.50 per pupil in average daily mem- 
bership in the school district for the previous 
year—average daily membership in Oregon 
includes all children enrolled in the district. 
Cost of approved existing programs may be 
used as the district's share of required 
matching money. 
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In order to aid districts in this program, 
matching funds will be provided for items 
such as full or part time salaries of teachers 
and consultants, travel, enrichment materi- 
als, and in-service training of teachers. 
Types of programs to be included may be 
those for the educationally able (approxi- 
mately the top 15 percent nationally); those 
for the highly intellectual (top 2 percent); 
and those for the specially talented. Such 
approaches might be used as grouping with- 
in the classroom for enrichment and re- 
leased time for enrichment with specialized 
teachers or special classes. 


Dr. Joseph |. Hall, Director of the Instruc- 
tional Services Section of the Oregon State 
Department of Education, administers the 
program while Brad Dodson acts as Con- 
sultant. 
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SUMMER, 1960 


BOOK REVIEWS 


David C. McClelland, Alfred L. Baldwin, Urie Bronfenbrenner, Fred L. Strodtbeck, Princeton, 
New Jersey, Talent and Society. D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1958. 275 pp. $3.75 





Reviewed by Herman J. Peters, Professor of Education, Ohio State University 


Seeking new ways of looking at talent 
the authors state, “The committee adapted 
as its major field of study those aspects of 
talent which would not ordinarily be classi- 
fied as ‘abilities.’ It concentrated on values 
and motives—non-academic determinants of 
achievement—and on social skills and oc- 
cupational status—non-academic types of 
achievement" (p. 235). 


McClelland discusses ‘‘Issues in the Identi- 
fication of Talent’’ in Chapter |. Cogently, he 
states, “at the present stage of our knowl- 
edge, to identify the ‘real’ comers is only the 
preliminary step to understanding why they 
are promising” (p. 24). Sharply the emphasis 
is given to the need for “studying the pro- 
cess by which talent becomes actual.” There- 
fore the authors sought information in three 
main areas: (1) non-academic types of tal- 
ented behavior; (2) non-intellectual deter- 
minants of achievement; (3) theoretical analy- 
sis of the nature of talent. 


In Chapter Il “The Measurement of Skill 
in Social Perception" is discussed by Bronfen- 
brenner, John Harding and Mary Gallivey. 
Although based on a very limited sample of 
72 Cornell students, the results are thought 
provoking. Perhaps, we do need to look at 
such generalized abilities as “empathy,” “so- 
cial insight’ and “understanding of others.” 


Abruptly changing the nature of the book 
is Chapter Ill “Achievement and Social Sta- 
tus in Three Small Communities" by Kalten- 
back and McClelland. Their central conclu- 
sion was that the best index of perceived 
achievement that can be objectively ob- 
jectively obtained is community activity by 


itself. The studies of the three communities, 
again limited in research scope, do point 
the variabilities that occur from town to 
town in looking at talent from the vantage 
of status in a community. 


Strodtbeck examines “Family Interaction, 
Values, and Achievement” in Chapter IV. 
Talent needs to be carefully considered be- 
cause the author uses the criterion of status 
mobility as the measure of success. The dif- 
ficulty in appraising this chapter lies in try- 
ing to make value judgments as to what con- 
stitutes the “good life." 


In Chapter V, Baldwin describes a theoreti- 
cal approach to the concept of ability which 
involves three varieties of adaptive behav- 
ior: unguided, directly guided, and cogni- 
tively guided. This idea presents possibilities 
for appraising different kinds of guidance to 
help the person. More information is needed 
as to the implementation of the notions pre- 
sented, 


To this reviewer, one general impression is 
the necessity to look at talent as functioning 
in particular situations and in process, rather 
than talent as a static attribute in general- 
ized situations at discrete times. Perhaps 
McClelland sums the basic value of this dif- 
ferent book when he states “In this sense 
the real significance of the Committee’s work 
will be its net effect on other minds grap- 
pling with the problems of identifying tal- 
ent" (p. 234). Whatever its statistical sam- 
pling shortcomings, the authors have made a 
valiant effort to thrust the reader out of his 
captivating cocoon of worn out ways of 
looking at “Talent and Society." 
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THE GIFTED CHILD 


BE YOUR OWN JUDGE 
M. Emett Wilson, Be Your Own Judge. Abelard-Schuman, Inc., New York: 1959, 189 pp. 





Reviewed by Helen H, Fabe 


Our feelings and emotions are responsible 
for our opinions about beauty and art. They 
also account for our actions toward our 
neighbors, our conduct in government, and 
our personal well-being. Therefore, we must 
train our emotions so that we can appreciate 
the good and true without becoming over- 
whelmed by the mass of experiences avail- 
able to us. We have mass media and much 
leisure time to devote to our search for 
beauty. We must use it wisely. 


M. Emett Wilson is Professor of Music His- 
tory and Literature at Ohio State University, 
where he has been on the faculty since re- 
ceiving his Ph. D. in psychology in 1927. He 
has written two other books, HOW TO 
PLAY BY EAR and HOW TO HELP YOUR 
CHILD WITH MUSIC. He gives music courses 
which are broadcast daily over station 
WOSU, in Columbus. 


“Just Thinking,” “Art for Art's Sake,” and 
“Art for My Sake” are examples of the pro- 
vocative chapter headings that Dr. Wilson 
uses. He attempts to give all of us the self 
confidence we need to make our own 
choices, even if they sometimes disagree 
with the “old masters.’ Contact with art and 
experimentation with various forms of art 
are ways in which we can broaden our ap- 
preciation of beauty. 


Dr. Wilson includes the following arts in 
his discussion: architecture, landscaping, mu- 
sic, painting, sculpture, design, dance and 
ritual, writing, drama, and opera. He also 
mentions handicrafts as worthy of our ap- 
preciation. The inclusiveness without the ex- 
clusiveness of art is one of his main points. 
We can see beauty everywhere if we de- 
velop the sensitivities to recognize it. This is 
something that is free and available to all. 


“Art for Critic's Sake" is a particularily in- 
cisive chapter. Dr. Wilson feels that one 
cannot learn to appreciate art and beauty 
from studying history about it and reading 
critical reviews. There are both stylish top- 


ics of conversation at dinner parties, but 
they do not add to a person's enjoyment of 
a particular work. The most humorous pas- 
sage in the book occurs in this chapter when 
Dr. Wilson pokes fun at the critics. The avu- 
thor’s note at the beginning states, “I ad- 
vise you to skip this chapter. See note at 
end." Naturally, the reader does not obey 
this suggestion. The quotation at the end of 
the chapter is, “This chapter has been a lit- 
tle long-winded, but then, so are the critics. 
| have talked of them in their own lan- 
guage.” 

In this same chapter is a good statement 
of Dr. Wilson's views on our wealthy, 
materialistic society. “Instead of helping ap- 
preciation, the accumulation of much ma- 
terial wealth hinders it. Just as decadence 
in art comes when the luxury of the period 
has provided more material and skill than 
the artistic development of the artist and 
public can esthetically utilize, so paucity of 
appreciation results when the individual has 
surrounded himself with so many material 
art objects that he is confused and his at- 
tention is diverted from appreciation to ac- 
cumulation.” 

Music is one of the arts with which Dr. 
Wilson deals at some length. He feels it is 
the most powerful of all the arts for four 
reasons. We can differentiate many thov- 
sands of sounds and, by mixing them up, 
differentiate innumerable combinations. Sec- 
ond, the ears are always open. We can turn 
off the other senses, but the ear remains al- 
ways alert. Third, we communicate with 
others through our hearing. This is the way 
in which we understand language. Lastly, 
music involves only the emotions. The in- 
tellect is not troubled. Dr. Wilson discusses 
melody, harmony, rhythm, tempo, tone qual- 
ity, intensity, form, polyphonic, polytonal, 
and atonal, This is certainly a difficult task 
in a few pages. His point here, as well as 
throughout the entire book, is that we must 
try to understand the basic elements so that 
we can appreciate the esthetic. 





Helen H. Fabe (Mrs. Harry G.) is a former teacher, utilizing her training in roles of community leadership 
and as the mother of five year old Barbara and three year old Linda. 
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SUMMER, 1960 


HELPING YOUR 
GIFTED CHILD 
Ruth Strang, Ph.D 


“| heartily recommend this book to parents 
of gifted children and to all others who wish 
to help the gifted realize their full potentials 
by development along correct lines. Must read- 
ing for anyone interested in the subject.’'— 
Dr. Cyril William Woolcock, Hunter College 
High School, N.Y. City. 


Dr. Strang, top authority in the field, tells: 
How to tell if your child is gifted; How to 
help him utilize his abilities; from pre-school 
through adolescence; How to recognize and 
deal with special problems: physical, social, 
emotional, intellectual; How parents and teach- 
ers may cooperate in developing the gifted 
child. Question and Answer Section at end of 
each chapter. 4 Appendices. Reading List for 
the bright child. Index. 320 pages. $4.50 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 
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Accepting reservations for the 


1960 SECOND SESSION 
JULY 28 to AUGUST 24 


CAMP MAPLEHURST 


in Northern Michigan 
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A summer camp offering unique 
opportunities for gifted children. 
Professional level staff, supplemen- 
ted by outstanding experts in arts, 
sciences and humanities. Excellent 
facilities all sports. 


Director: Thomas S. Cohn, Ph.D. 
16178 Washburn Detroit 21, Michigan 

















UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
Charlottesville, Virginia 
JUNE 15-JULY 1 
Education 150: Gifted Children. 3 sem. hrs. 


An introductory survey of problems in 
dealing with bright and talented children. 
The history of special provisions, the na- 
ture of exceptional talents, and the ad- 
justment problems of gifted children re- 
ceive primary emphasis. Major scientific 
studies of such children, and contempo- 
rary educational programs established 
for them are also examined. Designed 
for the general interest of classroom 
teachers and other professional persons, 
rather than for intensive curricular devel- 
opment for teachers of special classes. 


TUITION: $18.00 PER SEMESTER HOUR 
Instructor: Dr. Virgil $. Ward 


Address correspondence to 
SUMMER SESSION OFFICE 
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WHAT NAGC DOES 

1. Provides articles and reprints, and publishes the QUARTERLY. 

2. Gives program assistance to all interested groups. 

3. Plans National Conventions. 

4, Helps subsidize programs at all levels. 

5. Encourages research. 

6. Sponsors an annual essay contest to stimulate interest in the gifted. 

7. Serves as a clearing house. 

8. Keeps abreast of current programs, practices and research findings. 

9. Helps schools get started on their programs. 

10. Aids parents of gifted. 

FOR A BRIGHTER WORLD TOMORROW, LET US AID GIFTED CHILDREN 
IDENTIFY, DEVELOP AND WISELY USE THEIR TALENTS TODAY 
JOIN NAGC 
MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR GIFTED CHILDREN 
409 Clinton Springs Avenue Cincinnati 17, Ohio 
Date 
Name Telephone Number 
Home Address ; 
Street City Zone State 
School, Business or Profession a 
We welcome you as: 
AN INDIVIDUAL A GROUP 
$5 a Regular Member —_______$25 a Regular Member 





$10 a Contributing Member 
_—_______$25 a Sustaining Member 
$100 a Life Member 


$100 a Contributing Member 
$500 a Sustaining Member 
$1000 a Patron 




















